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COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


LF I. NELSON 
Orcaon Regional Director 
American Arbitration Assoctation 

In 1926—across the continent from Oregon—-there 
occurred an event that was soon to he of vital interest 
and importance to every businessman, every foreign 
trader, every lawyer, every labor-relations manager, 
and every labor union in the state of Oregon. And it 
was to have its effect, as well, upon new legislation in 
the state. The event was the birth of the national 
system of commercial arbitration as we know it 1n the 
United States today—-a system that owes its existence 
to businessmen and lawyers and was created to meet 
the needs of business and industry. 

Arbitration had been infrequently practiced in this 
country, becatise businessmen had to struggle along 
with arbitration laws that gave neither validity nor en- 
forceability to agreements in contracts to arbitrate 
future disputes. It was not until 1920 that New York 
passed the first modern state arbitration law, which 
gave businessmen of that state security in their arbi- 
tration agreements. In addition to the Iederal arbi- 
tration law, modern arbitration laws have been en- 
acted by fifteen states. Oregon is high up on this list, 
having been the fourth state to adopt such a law. 

Before 1926, two organizations concerned with ar- 
bitration were found in the United States. The Ar- 
bitration Society of America was enjoying the support 
of prominent figures in business, the bench, and the 
bar, with a tribunal in operation and an ambitious 
program of education laid out. The other organiza- 
tion was the Arbitration Foundation, whose purpose 
was to further the practice of arbitration and to col- 
lect funds in the interests of . wider movement. 

To arbitration’s adherents, the duplication of effort 
and expense which two such organizations in the field 
were bound to produce threatened a lack of uniformity 
and an impediment to arbitration generally. A movement 
to merge the two bodies was undertaken by a group ot 
prominent businessmen, who set about the task of rec- 
onciling the various interests of the two organizations 
and bringing them together. 

The merger was effected and, 
American Arbitration .\ssociagon was organized. And 
so began, in 1926, the period of arbitration’s most 
sturdy and scientific development in this country—a 
period marked by growth in arbitration laws, in arbitra- 
tion machinery, in arbitration prestige and practice, in 
arbitration standards, in the acceptance of arbitration 
by business of high and low degree and by the bar, and 


early in 1926, the 
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BUSINESS PROSPECTS FOR 
4. OREGON IN 1946 


Westty C. BALLAINE 
’. Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Iniverstixy of Oregon 

Susiness forecasting is fraught with grave hazards 
even under the most favorable conditions, because ot 
the inability of the analyst to foresee and correctly 
evaluate all the factors which will influence the future 
volume of business. Accurate prognosis of the level of 
economic activity in Oregon during 1946 is especially 
difficult apart from a careful weighing of national and 
international economic and political forces. This is 
because in its present state of industrial development 
Oregon is primarily a producer of raw materials that 
are consumed elsewhere. For example, a basic determin- 
ant of activity in the lumber industry is the demand for 
lumber in California, the Mississippi Valley, the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, and other large lumber-consuniung areas. 
The economic interdependence of different regions 1s, 
of course, not peculiar to Oregon; but it is true that 
Oregon is more susceptible to outside factors than are 
either Washington or California. 

There are, however, many economic forces at work 
within the state which may substantially modify the 
repercussions of outside developments. It is highly im- 
probable that Oregon can be prosperous if the rest of 
the nation is depressed or severely depressed if the 
nation as a whole is prosperous. Nevertheless, the degree 
of prosperity or depression in Oregon will be largely a 
result of factors within the state. It is the conclusion of 
this study that present basic factors in Oregon are so 
favorable that national prosperity would bring about 9 
high level of business activity in the state; and that 
while national depression would bri ing about a low level. 
yet th basic situation is such that the decline ~vould ne’ 
be as severe as the external factors might indicate. 


Reconversion and Other Readjustment Problems. 
Reconversion problems do not loom as large in Oregon 
as in the other two Pacific Coast states. This is because 
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BUSINESS PROSPECTS FOR 
OREGON IN 1946 


(Continued from page 1) 


()regon’s economic contribution to the war effort was, 
with a few notable exceptions, the expansion of indus- 
tries producing goods used in pease “4S well as in war. 

The strictly war industries—that is, those that sprang 
into existence solely because of the war and the output 
of which have no peacetime uses—are almost entirely 
located in Portland. This means that the industrial 


reconversion (or disinantling) problems are limited 
geographically to a small portion of the state. 


Shipbuilding. The principal war industry was ship- 
lu‘lIding. Although the shipyards in metropolitan Port- 
land may eventually be dismantled, it now appears that, 
hecause of new contracts received, they will not sink 
into the state of inactivity during 1946 that seemed 
probable only three or four months ago. The Albina 
{engine and Machine Works is constructing twenty 
ships for the Netherlands government. These are small 
cargo vessels, 180 feet long, of light draft, and will be 
used in the Netherlands East Indies. This is said to be 
the first order in twenty-two years given by a foreign 
government to an American shipbuilding firm. Another 
recent contract will keep 2,500 persons employed at the 
Oregon shipbuilding yard for nearly a year. This con- 
tract is for three combination passenger and cargo boats, 
costing approximately $3,700,000 each, which are being 
constructed for the Alcoa Steamship Company (an 
affiliate of the Aluminum Company of America) to be 
operated in the India and Netherlands East Indies 
trade. 

There is a strong possibility that there will be suff- 
cient demand for ship repairing to warrant the con- 
version of a portion of the shipyard facilities for this 
purpose. At least one of the yards is making definite 
plans to engage in this type of operation. 

There are a host of smaller concerns that accepted 
contracts and subcontracts for marine engines and 
other ship parts. In many instances, there was consider- 
able plant expansion involved and this was constructed 
hy the Defense Plant Corporation, an agency of the 
federal government. Final disposition of these proper- 
ties has not been made. However, much but not all 
of this will be excess capacity for the immediate future. 


Alumnua., The American aluminum industry is 
faced with the problem of serious overcapacity under 
present market conditions. The possible solutions appear 
to be limited to an heroic increase in the use of alum- 
ium, a decrease in capacity, or a combination of the 
two. The Pacific Northwest possesses substantial cost- 
of-production advantages due to an abundance of cheap 
electricity, so that over a period of several years we 
ay expect to witness a contraction of the aluminum 
industry elsewhere in the United States and possibly 
an expansion in the Pacific Northwest, depending upon 
the demand situation and on production costs in com- 
petitive areas outside of the United States (especially 
at the highly efficient Shipshaw plant in Canada). 


Those aluminum plants of immediate interest to 
Oregon are the reduction units at Vancouver and Trout- 
dale and the alumina-from-clay installation in Salem. 
The operation of the Vancouver plant is assured 
hecause it is owned by an operating company. The 
future of the government-owned reduction unit at 
Troutdale is uncertain because of doubt concerning 
whether or not it will find a purchaser. The fate of the 
alumina-from-clay plant is certain for the next few 
months. Pending completion, it is producing ammonium 
sulphate, which is being sold to Oregon farmers by 
the Extension Service of Oregon State College. The 
government, after a considerable period of indecision, 
has decided to finish the installation, so that a complete 
test of the feasibility of 1sing local clays instead of 
imported bauxite as the raw material for aluminum can 
be made shortly after February 1. The unit is costing 
$5,000,000 and was designed as a large pilot plant. If 
it is not purchased by a commercial firm, it is possible 
that it will be taken over by the Bureau of Mines for 
experimental purposes. 


Ports. Portland has always been a large exporter of 
wheat, flour, lumber, apples, and pears. The potentiali- 
ties of Portland as a port are not always appreciated, 
largely because it is on ariver; yet it is no farther from 
the ocean than is Seattle. A deep channel and the elim- 
ination of the bar at the mouth of the Columbia River 
by means of jetties long ago eliminated whatever dis- 
advantages of this nature it may have once possessed. 

During the past five years Portland and the lower 
Columbia River cities have been true war ports. In 1944 
the Oregon customs district, consisting primarily of 
Portland, Longview, and Astoria, was rated fourth 
among all United States customs districts in the value 
of exports. Much of this value was accounted for by 
lend-lease shipments to Siberia. Obviously, peace has 
brought radical readjustments. 

There are a number of “sensitive spots” that must 
receive treatment within the comparatively near future. 
Some of these are: (1) the merger of the Port of Port- 
land and the Commission of Public Docks; (2) the 
creation of a Portland-Vancouver port authority pat- 
terned after the bi-state New York-New Jersey port 
area: (3) a critical study of dock charges; (4) the 
elimination of onerous switching charges and zone 
control by individual railroads, and the establishment 
ot a belt line operated either by public authority or by a 
coordination of the various railroads; (5) reexamina- 
tion of the railroad rate structure and its relationship to 
exports through the Columbia River, on the one hand, 
and Puget Sound ports, on the other; and (6) the need 
of increased imports to balance the normally large 
excess of exports. .\ port-development committee is 
currently studying these and similar problems; it is 
possible that its recommendations may affect policies 
during 1946. 

The Port af Portland and the Commission of Public 
Docks are both planning immediate developments to 
improve shipping facilities. The Port of Portland is 
now considering how it can best spend the $3,000,000 
which has been voted by the people. The Dock Com- 
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misison, in carrying out its program, has acquired 10 
acres of waterfront property from the Eastern and 
Western Lumber Company. Development of this prop- 
erty, however, will not occur until the lumber concern 
is unable to maintain its supply of logs. 

Wheat and barley cargoes are already moving out of 
the Columbia River at a rate comparable to prewar days. 
Although the most common destination is the Orient, 
considerable quantities are also going to Europe. 
Lumber is being shipped to California, the eastern sea- 
board, and the Orient, although up to the present time 
the volume is small. An Oregon steel company has 
contracts amounting to $2,000,000 with the govern- 
ments of France and Russia for steel bars to be used 
for railroads, trucks, and other heavy equipment. The 
steel to Russia will go to Vladivostok in Russian 


vessels. The French portion will be divided between. 


france and French Indo-China. The rapid growth of 
coastal and intercoastal water-borne commerce ts cer- 
tain, but the increase of foreign trade is contingent upon 
the ability of foreign buyers to acquire American 
dollars. 


Industrial Activity. In normal times the great bulk 
of Oregon's manufactures is produced by industries 
using forest products as raw materials. Although this 
dominance was rivaled and even overcome by war in- 
dustries from 1942 until 1945, the forest industries 
have already resumed their top rank. 


Forest Products Industries. The 1939 census of 


manufactures showed that, in the last prewar year for 


which data are available, about 60 per cent of the 74,401 
employed in manufacturing establishments in Oregon, 
were forest-industry workers. This group of industries 
also accounted for about 60 per cent of the $98 million 
paid in salaries and wages and 50 per cent of the $365 
million worth of finished manufactures produced. 

Lumber manufacture is by far the major forest in- 
dlustry in the state despite the rapid increase of plywood 
production and a somewhat less spectacular growth in 
the pulp and paper output. 

The expansion of the timber cut in recent vears has 
heen notable, espectally since 1938. This is shown in the 
following table: 


ANNUAL OREGON LUMBER PRODUCTION 1938-44 
(Millions of feet, board measure) 


Other 
Species 
264 
316 
353 

, 86: 414 
6,480 72: 510 
539 
1,504 493 


Douglas Ponderosa 
Total ; ir Pine 

















6,320 


It will be noted that the increase has been centered in 
Douglas fir. The peak of production for this species 
was not reached until 1944 (it is probable that the 1945 
cut will be somewhat less), whereas the Ponderosa-pine 
peak year was 1941 and the cuts in subsequent years 
have declined substantially. 

The headquarters of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association will soon be moved from Seattle to Port- 


land. This is a result of the shift of lumber manutac- 
ture from Washington to Oregon as a result of the 
depletion of stumpage supplies in western Washington. 
In 1926, Oregon produced 37.5 per cent of the total 
production of the two states; in 1938, the percentage 
had risen to 53.8 per cent; and in 1945 it was 59 per 
cent. 

Within the state of Oregon there are marked changes 
taking place in the location of the principal producing 
centers. The output of the Ponderosa-pine areas around 
Klamath Falls and Bend is declining and so is that of 
the Douglas-fir area of the lower Columbia River. On 
the other hand, the increase in production in Lane 
County and Douglas County has been marked. Still 
further expansion can be expected in the Roseburg 
area, since Douglas County has more standing timber 
than any other county in the United States. 

A number of additional mills and plywood plants will 
probably be constructed in the next twelve months. The 
construction plans of several new plants have already 
been announced. Among these are a $400,000 plywood 
plant, to be erected by the Umpqua Plywood Corpora- 
tion in Roseburg, and four mills which will cut green 
veneer to be shipped chiefly to Washington plywood 
plants. These mills will be located at Idanha, Mapleton, 
Springfield, and ‘Tillamook. 

-It is anticipated that the 1946 cut will be larger than 
that of 1945. A substantial improvement is expected in 
both the equipment and labor situations. Offsetting the 
favorable factors, there are some mills in the Columbia 
River and Klamath Falls area that will either shut 
down or operate at a rate substantially below that of 
1944. However, increases can be expected in southern 
Oregon. It would be surprising indeed if market 
demand does not remain high. 

There appears to be considerable interest in the 
expansion of lumber remanufacturing—such as sashes 
and doors, venetian blinds, furniture, and prefabricated 
structures. An example is the large plant which the 
International Crossarms Company expects to build in 
Eugene. The use of lumber waste for the production of 
useful articles has a bright future. The best-known 
illustration is the government-constructed plant in 
Springfield which is designed to convert suwdust into 
ethyl alcoho!. This was planned as war construcuon, 
but is nevertheless being completed and should be 
ready for operation in 1946. Another concern planning 
to use new techniques is the Chapman Manufacturing 
Company of Corvallis, which expects to make plastic 
molded refrigerator boxes out of wood waste. 

The Crown Zellerbach Corporation has announced a 
$15,000,000 expansion program for their plants in the 
Portland area. This will result in increased production 
of coated papers for books and magazine covers. 


Building and Construction. The building and con- 
struction industry suffered severely from shortages ot 
manpower and materials during the latter part of 1945. 
There seems no doubt that the expansion in this field 
during 1946 will be great, although the unexpected rise 
in building costs will act as a damper. 

An important part of this construction activity will 
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be maintenance, which was deferred during the war 
vears. In the case of private dwellings. considerable 
activity in rehabilitation occurred during the second and 
third quarters of 1945. Painting was the first acc of 
refurbishment by many householders; a survey in the 
tall of 1945 showed that there was not an involuntarily 
idle professional union painter in Oregon. Roofers 
likewise have had far more calls made upon them than 
they can accept. It is expected that the 1945 deferred- 
maintenance activity by home owners will be dwarfed 
by that of 1946. The stock pile of delayed maintenance 
for commercial, industrial, and public property is like- 
Wise impressive. 

New residential construction activity will be high 
during 1946. However, soaring building costs will result 
in che postponement of plans by many individuals who 
had hoped to construct new homes as soon after the war 
as labor and materials were available. 

The volume of 1946 new industrial and commercial 
construction will be great. But, again, in many instances, 
plans that were intended for immediate action after the 
war have had to be reconsidered in the light of higher 
costs. The exact situation with regard to the expansion 
and construction plans of private industry is not known. 
To learn exactly what the situation is, the Oregon 
State Postwar Readjustment and Development Com- 
mussion, with the cooperation of the School of Business 
Administration of the University of Oregon, is making 
a detailed field survey. 

Definite plans for expenditures by public agencies for 
public works in Oregon total $660,000,000. A large 
number of municipalities, school districts, ete. have 
money already saved for their public-works programs 
so that construction need not be delaved awaiting finan- 
cial arrangements. Obviously, not all of this $660,000,- 
O00 will be spent during 1946, but a substantial portion 
probably will be. 


Agriculture and Food Processing. The outlook for 
agriculture is, on the whole, quite encouraging. The 
high level of activity maintained during the war will 
probably be continued, the exact volume of output de- 
pending to a considerable degree on the weather. There 
is every reason to expect a strong demand for Oregon's 
agricultural products for some months at least. Fifects 
of a slackening in our overseas shipments coupled with a 
decline in our national income might cause a weakening 
of prices although any sharp break is unlikely. 

Space precludes a detailed discussion of individual 
Craps, 


lt is doubtful if there will be any marked increase 
in land under cultivation during 1946. However. there 
may well he a shifting of crops which will result in more 


tensive cultivation and a resultant increase in farm 
population. The change from wheat to peas in the area 
hetween Pendleton and Milton-reewater is one exam- 
pie of such a shift, and the spread of sprinkler irriga- 
tion in the Willamette Valley is another. 

Although the field of food processing is small 
compared with that of farming, it is growing rapidly 
and may be presumed to expand considerably in 1946, 
The canning of turkeys in the Willamette Valley is 


one example. More important is the large amount of 
capital that is now going into the expansion of canneries 
and cold-pack and quick-freeze establishments. These 
are developing like a rash in every section of the state 
where there are speciality crops. 

It is interesting to note that Campbell's vegetable soup 
consists largely of peas. beans. and corn from Oregon 
farms. Hundreds of carloads of vegetables are shipped 
east to the Campbell Company each year. 

l‘our large grocery chains whose principal operations 
are east of the Rockies are now attempting to contract 
for vegetable-producing acreage. If they are successful, 
‘ach expects to build quick-freezing plants in Oregon. 

‘ish processing and freezing is another industry 
that is growing rapidly. Species of fish that were not 
utilized a few years ago now provide employment for 
hundreds of men and womer. An example of growth 
in this field is the expansion of the Bioproducts Com- 
pany of Astoria, which will soon construct a new vita- 
min-oil plant. 


Other Industrics. Probably the tourist industry 
presents the greatest immediate opportunity for people 
possessing a small amount of capital which they may 
wish to use in establishing their own businesses. The 
ocean beaches along the Pacific Coast are rapidly in- 
creasing in popularity. Good hotel accommodations are 
inadequate, superior eating places are badly needed, 
and the opportunity for high-grade “motels” is promis- 
ing. Similar possibilities exist im the vacation areas 
along the Rogue and McKenzie rivers and in the 
Wallowa region. ‘The tourist industry has such great 
potentialities that many conservative observers believe 
it may become the state’s leading industry within a very 
few years. 

Gold mining is Oregon’s principal mineral activity. 
There is considerable reason for expecting 1946 to be 
a boom year, although costs of production are high. The 
vear of maximum gold production in the state was 1940. 
The value of the output was about $4,000,000, two- 
thirds of which came from placer production and one- 
third from lode mines. The gold producing areas are, 
for the most part, limited to southwestern Oregon anc 
the region around Baker. 

[t is inmessible in a brief survey to cover the antici- 
pated activity of the many hundreds of different kinds 
of manufacturing concerns located in the state. Their 
prospects are, generally speaking, satisfactory. 

Construction plans for a number of new manufac- 
turing plants have been announced and it is probable 
that most of these will be initiated, if not completed, 
curing 1946. Among these are: \ $200,000 casein plant 
fo supp'y g’ues to plywood mills, which will be built 
for the Borden Company in Springfield; a $250,000 
automobile s‘orage-battery factory with a capacity of 
1.200 batteries per day, to be built for the National 
Ba‘tery Company at Salem: a $1,000,000 expansion of 
the mill facilities of the Loose-\Wiles Biscuit Company 
a* The Dalles; a factory to manufacture steel tubing, to 
le constructed in Portland for the Northwest Tube 
& Metal Fabricators. By far the most significant single 
prospect that has developed in recent months is a rayon 
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textile factory for E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany. The location of this plant has not yet been chosen, 
but it is quite possible that it will be in Oregon. FEmploy- 
ment provided by this one factory would be sufficient to 
support an entire city the size of ugene. 


Employment. It appears that the volume of employ- 
ment will be large in Oregon during the first part of 
1946 as compared to prewar standards. It is also 
possible that there may simultaneously be an uncom- 
fortably large volume of unemployment. These two 
seemingly contradictory statements may be reconciled 
by giving adequate consideration to the growth of popu- 
lation in the state and the higher proportion of the 
entire population that is now in the labor force. The 
principal determinants of the relationship which will 
exist between the number of workers wishing employ- 
ment and the number of positions available to them are 
the size of the national income (in real rather than 
money terms), the influx and efflux of workers from 
the state, and the change in the proportion of the popu- 
lation which considers itself in the normal labor force. 

The discussion in the preceding sections of this paper 
has strongly implied that, aside from war industries and 
suppliers to war industries, most lines of economic 
activity will offer substantially more employment than 
at any time in the past. The shorter work week will 
result in an expansion in the number of men employed 
i the lumber industry above what might be anticipated 
from a consideration of the rise in the volume of timber 
cut during the past five vears. Residential, commercial, 
industrial, and public construction is virtually certain to 
expand construction employment far over 1945 figures. 
The food-processing plants will offer more opportuni- 
ties for people wanting work than ever before. There 
will be a marked increase in employment available in 
the service fields, especially in the tourist industry. This 
list is by no means exhaustive. 

An interesting sidelight on employment trends in 
Oregon is the shift of workers away from metropolitan 
Portland to other sections of the state. This had become 
marked by the fourth quarter of 1945. Two factors 
seemed to be retarding the migration of workers; lack 
of adequate housing and lower wage rates for peacetime 
jobs. It should be pointed out that this is an adjustment 
to a prewar relationship when Portland provided 50-55 
per cent of the wage payments in the state rather than 
the 70 per cent prevailing during the height of ship 
construction. 
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the spread of arbitration to fields hitherto untouched. 
On February 4, 1946, the association is celebrating the 
twentieth anniversary of its founding and twenty 
vears of growth in arbitration practice. 

Early in its existence the American Arbitration 
Association was fortunate in securing the help of a 
group of far-seeing businessmen who were virtually its 





founders and without whose support it must have failed. 
This little group saw the dawn of ethical codes of prac- 
tice in business; they saw enlightened business lead- 
ers struggling with the problems of self-regulation in 
their industries; they knew the burden which litigation 
laid upon business. Although arbitration had been 1m- 
ported from England more than a century earlier, it was 
such a tangle of unsound theory and haphazard prac- 
tice, except in some of the trade groups, that business- 
men generally were afraid to venture into it. 

And so the association set about its tasks. There 
was, first, the problem of winning the confidence and 
cooperation of the organizations already in the field, in 
order that they would participate in a national plan 
without fear of disturbing their own plans; there were 
the problems of bringing existing facilities up to a 
standard, of extending facilities where none existed 
in a branch of trade, of formulating knowledge so 
that a national system could be developed along care- 
fully thought-out lines of experience and practice, and 
of securing the cnactment of state arbitration laws 
which would give legal effect to the intention of busi- 
ness to establish self-regulation and commercial peace 
and a legal foundation upon which to build. 

In the past twenty years the association has estab- 
lished an impressive record, in spite of depressions, 
initial opposition, and widespread ignorance, plus the 
impact of World War II. Here are, briefly, the high- 
lights: 

\ strong central organization has been developed to 
prosecute research, education, and promotional activi- 
ties. A scientific basis for arbitration was formulated. 
A tribunal for the arbitration of labor-management 
disputes has been created. A board of directors truly 
representative of the public. of industry, and of labor 
directs the affairs of a wholly nonpartisan operating 
organization. 

Tribunals for the practice of arbitration have been 
established in 1,500 cities covering every section of 
the United States. fourteen of these tribunals are in the 
state of Oregon. 

Over 12,000 of the highest tvpe of men were recruited 
as volunteer arbitrators from the top ranks of industry, 
labor. the bar, and other professions. Of these ieaders in 
busiwess and professional life, 138 are members of the 
Oregon panel. 

Many entire industries have adopted arbitration under 
the association’s administration. Labor unions by the 
hundreds have accepted and now use voluntary arbitra- 
tion rather than the strike method. 

The Arbitration Magazine, the only periodical of its 
kind in the world, is published for the recording of the 
development of arbitration on all fronts. The /nter- 
national Arbitration Journal, whose first issue appeared 
last April, presents in authoritative form the problems 
of international economic disputes which can be settled 
by arbitration. 

A whole literature of arbitration has been compiled 
and published, filling an urgent need of industry, labor, 
and the bar. 

A codification of the laws and decisions affecting 
arbitration was painstakingly created. Arbitration in 
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Action is the only complete, up-to-date, and usable 
manual that outlines the full technique for arbitrating 
disputes of all kinds under the complexities in the laws 
of forty-eight states. 

Approximately 25,000 cases have been submitted to 
arbitration in the association’s tribunals. 

Speed, economy, and justice have been transformed 
from a symbolic promise to a living fact. The bar’s early 
fear of an amateur invasion into the field of judicature 
has changed to a warm welcome for this modern develop- 
ment of quicker, cheaper, and fairer service for clients. 

Branch organizations have been established in 3] 
cities of the United States, stretching across the country. 
In Portland, the branch office is located in the Pittock 
Plock and is under the direction of Mr. J. P. Nelson. 

The Inter-American Arbitration Commission was 
established at the request of the 20 Latin American 
republics. Hemispheric adjustment of commercial 
disputes that used to rankle unsettled for years are now 
dealt with efficiently and promptly. 

The Canadian-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission has been established and is now beginning 
to function. 

In none of these activities does the association act in 
any judicial capacity in any arbitration, but only as an 
administrator for parties who arbitrate under its rules, 
to see that the parties obtain an impartial arbitrator, and 
have a well-administered arbitration proceeding. ‘The 
hearing and determining of the controversy is solely the 
function of the arbitrator. The presentation of their 
respective contentions and proofs is the responsibility of 
the parties. 

The association maintains a scrupulous impartiality in 
its own acts as administrator and encourages a cooper- 
ative.attitude upon the part of all participants in this 
mutual undertaking to secure a just award. 

Throughout its existence the association has advo- 
cated voluntary arbitration. By voluntary arbitration is 
meant: (1) the reference of a controversy to arbitration 
by the parties of their own free will, without coercion or 
duress; (2) the selection of arbitrators by any method 
upon which the parties agree; (3) the conduct of the 
proceedings under rules of the parties’ own selection, and 
(4) the acceptance by the parties of the award as final 
and binding. 

In recent months, the association has turned a large 
part of its thought and activities to means of aiding in- 
dustry in the settlement of terminated war contracts and 
claims arising out of them. The association has rendered 
arbitration service in the settlement of disputes arising 
under contracts carrying its arbitration clause. Such 
contracts have been in effect since the beginning of the 
defense program, between private business organiza- 
tions and a number of the government-owned corpora- 
tions (such as RFC, Commodity Reserve Corporation, 
and other subsidiaries of the RIC; Commodity Credit 
Corporation, etc.). The association has also stimulated 
business interests to demand the right to arbitrate 
disputes arising out of the termination of their contracts 
with the unincorporated agencies of government. such 
as the War, Navy, and Treasury departments, the Mari- 
time Commission, ete. Public Law 395 (War Contract 


Settlement Act of 1944, S. 1718), effective July 21, 
1944, empowers every procurement agency or settlement 
officer of the government to submit termination disputes 
to arbitration, notwithstanding any conflicting provi- 
sion written into the contracts themselves by the 
procurement agencies. 

The new law provides that the “findings” of the pro- 
curement agency as settlement officer are not final, but 
may be reviewed de novo on their merits by an Appeal 
Board or by the courts. It also provides that an arbitra- 
tion award rendered under Sec. 13 (e) of the new act is 
final and conclusive upon the United States to the same 
extent as a negotiated settlement and that it does not 
require the approval of any settlement review board. 

Since the importance of speed and equity in the settle- 
ment of terminated war contracts is generally recog- 
nized and recourse to arbitration to determine disputes 
will, therefore, be as wide as the procurement agencies 
will permit, the association has enlarged its arbitration 
facilities, and instituted an information service that is 
available to all holders of such contracts and to govern- 
ment officials. : 

The association has never appraised its services to the 
nation in terms of the number and variety of cases 
referred to arbitration under its rules, but by the wide- 
spread use of arbitration to control future controversy. 
l‘or wherever these commitments exist, parties them- 
selves, without the formal intervention of arbitration, 
frequently arrive speedily and amicably at a solution 
of their differences. It is for this reason that the asso- 
ciation urges the use of arbitration provisions in all 
contracts, so that future controversies may be antici- 
pated and controlled at the instant they arise. 

The right of men to settle voluntarily and amicably 
their differences under the protection of law but without 
its coercion is undeniable under the American concept 
of democracy. It is through men’s own incentive and 
responsibility that this right is exercised; and it con- 
stitutes self-regulation in the highest degree when 
applied in the heat of controversy. 





CITY FAMILY EXPENDITURES 
AND SAVINGS IN 1944 


In 1944 half the families and single persons in cities 
throughout the United States had net incomes after 
taxes of less than $2,700 compared with $1,900 in 1941, 
and half had more than $2,700, according to the find- 
ings of the “Survey of Prices Paid by Consumers,” 
conducted by the Bureau of Tabor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor in early 1945. 
amily incomes reached their highest level in history 
in 1944. The great demand tor war production made 
jobs easy to find and it was common for several mem- 
bers of the family to work. 

About 42 per cent of these families and_ single 
persons had incomes above $3,000 after payment of 
taxes, while in 1941 20 per cent had incomes in this 
range. High levels of employment alone, however, do 
not bring sizable incomes to all families. Even in 1944, 
about one-fifth of the city families and single persons 
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had incomes below $1,500 after taxes, as compared 
with nearly two-fifths in the last prewar year. 

In 1941, an income of $1,475 was sufficient to cover 
expenditures for current living for the average city 
family with three members. In 1944, with high wartime 
costs, it took $1,950 income after taxes for the typical 
city family of two or more persons to “break even.” 
Such families, averaging three persons in size, lived 
very modestly, spending an average of barely 22 cents 
per meal per person and $30 per month for housing, 
fuel, light, and refrigeration. They paid $119 during 
the year in taxes (income, poll, and personal property ). 

A total income of $2,070, or $1,950 after taxes, was 
sufficient to cover expenditures for living and small 
gifts and contributions during 1944, but left nothing 
with which to buy war bonds or pay life-insurance 
premiums, which are considered savings. The average 
family with a net income of $1,950 did buy war bonds, 
however, and many paid on life insurance. To do so, 
they had to go into debt or draw on previous savings to 
the amount of $168. 

A fourth of these families depended on more than 
one earner. At present, when living cost are somewhat 
above the 1944 average, it would require steady work, 
40 hours a week for 50 weeks, at $1.031% per hour, for 
one person to provide $1,950 after taxes, or a total of 
$2,070. This income typically allowed no net savings in 
1944 for a family of three. 

Almost one-fourth of the city families of two or 
more persons had net incomes below $1,950. They 
went into debt or kept out of debt by drawing on 
savings. Some of these were elderly couples with 
savings which they could use for current living. Some 
were wives of servicemen, accustomed to larger earn- 
ing, but forced to live on allotments during the war. 

The other three-fourths of the families, with incomes 
of $2,000 and over after taxes, typically managed to 
put aside some savings, largely in the form of war 
bonds. Savings (including bonds) amounted to as much 
as 10 per cent of income during 1944 only for those 
whose income after taxes exceeded $3,000. The $2,000- 
$2,500 group, for instance, had average net savings of 
about $122. 





PORTLAND FOOD AND FUEL 
PRICES, NOVEMBER 15, 1945 


(Courtesy, San Francisco Regional Office, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) 


The food index prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows that food prices in Portland 
increased from 149.7 in September 15 to 151.4 on 
November 15, 1945. Readings for the base period, the 
date closest to the attack on Pearl Harbor, and the 
most recent reading are given below for comparison: 


1935-39 
Average Dee. 15, 1941 Nov. 15, 1945 
100.0 121.3 151.4 


Similar data for fuel are shown below: 


1935-39 
Average Dec. 15, 1941 Nov. 15, 1945 
100.0 102.9 120.5 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and 
services is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank 
debits from 92 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because 
of necessary adjustment in basic data. 


Debits Debits Nov. ee comparcd with 
Marketing Districts Reporting Nov. 1945 Oct. 1945 Nov. 1944 Oct. Nov. 1944 


87 $675,043,161 $659,977 ,472 $687 ,550,639 . — 1.87 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.).. ii 2 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.).. 

Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, poe, | ete. +) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.).. 


19 
2. 


+ 





443,673,233 431,511,764 498,102,827 
52,781,186 54,880,135 40,988,276 
44,534,939 47,728,047 38,534,104 
14,827,079 15,396, 663 13,197 809 
13,743,326 094.7: 9,579,450 
26,373,960 935,04: 19,793,476 
14,964,391 3,82 11,816,024 
14,077,039 .270,: 12,522,966 

7,276,883 5! 6,388,631 
21,726,705 
13,654,509 

7,409,911 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting 
these data, to allow for the lag which may clapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected 
by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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New New Additions, Alterations 
yee Nonresidcutial & Repairs al Total Total 

», 1945 Now. 1945 Nov. 1945 Nov. Oct. 1945 Nov. 1944 
Albany $ 4,950 $ $ 38,713 $ 6,860 
Astoria : 11,500 ; 125,832 61,105 
Baker ats ischial ‘i 5¢ 16,800 
Bend 
Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
me Pass.... 
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12.130 
3.360 
402/150 164.275 63.497 629,922 639.132 




















Total , $ 962,895 $ 860,475 $ 668,985 $2,492,445 $3,267,837 
* No report 


RETAIL SALES 


The sales of a state-wide sample of 389 independent retail stores, collected by the Bureau of the Census; give an indication of trading activity and 
retail distribution. These figures are often imterpreted as indicating purchasing power. 


BY MARKETING DISTRICTS BY TYPE OF OUTLET 


Nov. 1945 compared with Nov. ~ d witl 
Oct. 1945 Nov. 1944 Oct. 19 Fe 1944 


Oregon 3.6% + 5.5% Oregon 5.54% 
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Portland 
Lower Willamette Valicy 
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Food stores 

Eating and drinking establishments 
Drug stores 
Apparel stores 
Motor vehicle dealers 
Furniture, household, radio ............... 
Lumber, building, hardware 
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LUMBER PRODUCTION failures in October 1945, a— two failures in November 1944 


involving liabilities of $82, 


B.. hain Const Lumbermen’s Association reports that the 
ovember 1945 weekly average of lumber production in western 
Oregon and b preg Washington was 53,686,000 board feet, an LIFE-INSURANCE SALES 
increa f 2 i 
of 63.6 per eee pense att ae ee ee Ordinary life-insurance sales in Oregon for November 1945 
average for October 1945 was 52,284,000 board feet. and for “*'¢ $7,826,000, which is an increase of 0.9 per cent over the 
November 1944, 147,532.000 board feet previous month, and an increase of 33.0 per cent over the 
ate . same month a vear ago. Sales | in the United States decreased 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES 0.4 per cent under the previous month, and increased 16.0 per 


cent over November 1944. Life-insurance data are related to 
Dun and Bradstreet report that there were no commercial the financial conditions of individuals and particularly busi- 


failures in Oregon in November 1945. This compared with no _ nessmen, because life-insurance contracts are a form of savings 





